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and merchants. They cannot fail to be greatly instructed by 
the perusal. The learned author has prepared his work from 
very ample materials, and with the most laborious diligence, 
and in general with sound discrimination and impartiality. 
If Mr. Abbott's treatise were not in existence, Mr. Jacob- 
sen's would be indispensable for every lawyer's library. As 
it is, it will reflect great light on points where Mr. Abbott is 
deficient or unsatisfactory ; and no gentleman ought to con- 
sider himself thoroughly read, who has not mastered its 
learning. 

We had intended to insert a few extracts from the work, 
that our readers might be able to judge for themselves of 
its method and execution ; but, on running over the chap- 
ters, we found it difficult to make any extract, which would 
exhibit a fair specimen, without occupying more room than 
our pages would allow. And, in a professional treatise, this is 
the less necessary, as a just opinion of its merits can rare- 
ly be formed without a perusal of the whole. 

We notice in the translation some Germanisms, which it 
was not perhaps easy, without an awkward circumlocution or 
paraphrase, to avoid. There are also some words, which have 
not yet acquired a legitimate use in our language, such as 
' endorsation' and « bottomried.' There may be some rea- 
son to adopt the latter word, though innovations are danger- 
ous ; but there can be no such apology for the former, since 
we have, a genuine English word (endorsement) of the same 
signification. There are also some errours of the press ; one, 
(in p. 556) which is important to the sense, and where the 
words should be < the shadow of partiality' in lieu of < the 
shadow of impartiality.' These, however, are but specks, 
which we have no inclination to magnify ; and Mr. Frick 
can have no reason to wish to have concealed. 



Art. XVI. — Theology ; eorplained and defended, in a series of 
sermons ; by Timothy Thvight, S. T. 1). L. L. D. late pres- 
ident of Yale College. With a Memoir of the Life qfthe Au- 
thor. Middletown, Con. ; Clark & Lyman ; 1818. 5 vols, 
vol. i. 8vo. 

As this volume is the commencement only of a large work, 
we shall confine our remarks chiefly to the life and literary 
character of the author, reserving for a future opportunity 
our examination of his ' Series of Sermons.' 
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The anonymous Memoir of the life of President Dwight, 
prefixed to the first \ olume, is highly interesting ; and what- 
ever reasonable abatement may be made for any supposed 
partiality of the author or authors, it is manifest that Dr. 
Dwight was a man of very eminent powers of mind, of dis- 
tinguished industry, activity, and energy, and of uncommon 
versatility of talents; that lie possessed abilities for excell- 
ing in various callings, and that he was remarkably fitted for 
the pliere in which he moved, for more than twenty years 
preceding his death. 

There is a curiosity prevalent among mankind to be made 
acquainted with the early development of intellect and char- 
acter, in those who become distinguished in the service of the 
public. For, although the indications of genius in childhood 
are often deceptive, anil remarkable capacity for learning 
frequently terminates in disappointed expectations ; yet there 
are certain gifts exhibited, and acquirements obtained, at 
the dawning of the mind, which commonly mark the future 
man. In the example before us, it appears there was no need 
of external stimulus or authority, at the commencement of 
literary education. This infant scholar, proposed to himself 
some good, by which he was induced to learn that by stealth, 
to acquire which, most boys, according to their different dis- 
positions, must be encouraged or driven. « At the age of six 
years,' we are told in the life of President Dwight, ' without 
nis father's knowledge, or the master's consent, he studied 
through Lilly's Latin Grammar twice.' Previously to this, 
his mother had been his instructer; and it affords an in- 
stance similar to that which is gratefully acknowledged by 
Sir William Jones, and other distinguished men, of the ef- 
fect of well directed maternal care, in forming the mind and 
the morals. Besides the useful lessons she prescribed to him, 
by which his memory was stored and strengthened, it appears 
that he laid the foundation, at this remarkably early period, 
of all that knowledge of geography and history, in which he 
so much excelled. His industry was intense and uninter- 
rupted, till after he became a member of Yale College ; when, 
partly from sickness, and partly from the state of the semi- 
nary at that time, which, demanding little exertion, led him 
to partirij ate in idle amusement, he lost, a large portion of 
the two first years. During the remaining period, however, 
he so far redeemed this loss, that, at the close of his senior 
year, he was surpassed by none of his associates. 
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After he was graduated, he became the instructer of a 
grammar school at New Haven. In this situation he contin- 
ued for two years, at the expiration of which lie was elected 
a Tutor in Yale College. In this office, no less than in an 
establishment of his own, at a future period, he was a most 
laborious and successful teacher. And so fully did he gain 
the respect and good will of the students, while a tutor, that, 
' it being ascertained that the existing head of the college 
would relinquish his connexion with it ; the students, as a 
body, drew up and signed a petition to the corporation, that 
he might be elected to the presidency. It was owing to his 
own interference, that the application was not formally 
made.' 

In September 1777, he was appointed a chaplain in the ar- 
my of the United States, in which place he acquired great 
celebrity by his professional services, and great popularity 
by his patriotic songs. In a little more than a year he felt 
himself obliged to resign his office, in consequence of the 
death of his father ; his mother being left a widow, and he 
being the eldest of thirteen children. The exertions which 
he made to discharge the duties of the filial and fraternal re- 
lations, to supply the wants of the family, and promote the 
mental improvement of its younger members, were most ex- 
emplary and disinterested. These exertions too were made 
while lie had a family of his own, and the objects to which 
his labours were directed were numerous and complicated, 
and to almost any one else would have been incompatible. 
Amidst them all, he was enlisted in the political concerns of 
a very interesting period of our national history. He was 
sent by the people of Northampton, where he was then an 
inhabitant, to the county conventions, and was one of the 
principal advocates of the new constitution of Massachusetts. 
In the years 1781 and 1782, he represented the same town 
in the state legislature. Without adverting to the political 
affairs in which he took his share of interest, we are happy 
to notice and select the following account, so honourable to 
his character, of « his devotion to the interests of learning.' 

' A petition for a grant in favour of Harvard College was before the 
Legislature. At that time such grants were unpopular. That spirit 
of honourable liberality, which now happily characterizes the legis- 
lature and people of that Commonwealth, was then far from bein«- 
universally operative. During his occasional absence from the house, 
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the petition had been called -up ; and, after finding but few, and 
those not very warm advocates, had been generally negatived. 
On taking his seat, Mr. Dwight, learning what had occurred, mov- 
ed a re-consideration of the vote. In a speech of about one hour 
in length, fraught with wit, with argument, and with eloquence, 
and received with marked applause on the spot, from the mem- 
bers and the spectators, he effectually changed the feelings of the 
house, and procured a nearly unanimous vote in favour of the grant. 
It gave him high pleasure thus to confer an obligation on that re- 
spectable seminary ; an obligation which was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by its principal officers, as tvell as by many others of its 
friends.' p. 20. 

He afterwards declined all offers of political promotion, 
and devoting himself to the profession of his choice, was soon 
ordained the minister of the parish of Greenfield in Connecti- 
cut. His residence there is described as the abode of un- 
bounded hospitality, while he discharged to the utmost wish- 
es and expectations of his people, his pastoral duties, and at 
the same time took the charge of an academy of his own es- 
tablishment, devoting to his pupils six hours a day. In con- 
sequence of the weakness of his eyes, he was obliged to 
preach without writing his discourses, except the divisions 
and leading thoughts j but still he acquired and sustained a 
reputation as a preacher, which is rarely equalled. For 
twelve years he continued in this parochial charge, and left 
it for a more public and important station. 

The account which is given, in the memoir, of the disor- 
dered state of Yale I ollege, when Dr. Dwight was elected 
president; and of the good influence immediately produced 
by his energy and talents, affords full testimony that he was 
peculiarly suited to his new situation. The complicated du- 
ties upon which he entered, and which he continued to dis- 
charge through the remainder of his life, were such as few 
men could have performed well. Besides the general super- 
intendance of the affairs of the seminary, and the disciplinary 
authority over the students, which pertained to his office, he 
was the stated preacher, the professor of theology, and the 
instructor of the. senior class. The series of sermons, to 
which the memoir of his life is prefixed, is the fruit of his 
labours as professor of theology. 

President Dwight discharged with little interruption, these 
various duties, till near the time of his decease. Almost a 
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year before his death, however, he was seized with a most 
excruciating attack of the disease which finally proved fatal. 
During this and his last illness, he was enabled to manifest 
the full triumph of faith. He preserved, in an extraordinary 
degree, his wonted cheerfulness, and pursued, almost to the 
close of life, under constant admonitions that it would soon 
be terminated, as well his learned labours, as his offices of 
piety and Christian philanthropy. The description of his 
sufferings is extremely affecting, and presents an instance of 
moral sublimity, seldom witnessed in our present frail condi- 
tion. Amidst the agonies of excessive pain, he maintained 
the composure of a religious philosopher, without the affected 
indifference of the stoic ; and preserved his firmness under 
sufferings, by a belief in the ordinances of heaven, instead of 
the casualties of blind destiny. 

Such is a brief sketch of the life of President D wight. He 
has already received his merited eulogy from those who best 
knew his worth. His literary publications, some of which 
have been long before the public, and the distinguished sta- 
tion in which he was placed, lead us to speak of his charac- 
ter, as an author, and as the head of one of our first semina- 
ries of learning. 

His earliest work, of any considerable length, which we 
hare seen, is the Conquest of Canaan. This poem, from its 
subject, from the manner in which it is conducted, and from 
its length, claims to be of the Epic class. It was completed 
when its author was but twenty-two years of age. To so 
young a man, it could be no disgrace to fail of successful 
execution in such an arduous undertaking ; to acquire a fa- 
vourable reception, and lasting reputation as a poet, would 
be in a high degree hortourable. We are inclined to think 
there is something too unpoetical in the author's adaptation 
of manners to the persons of his poem. ' He has studied,' 
(to use his own words,) « a medium between absolute barba- 
rism and modern refinement. In the best characters, he has 
endeavoured to represent such manners as are removed from 
the peculiarities of any age or country, and might belong to 
the amiable and virtuous of every age. Such as are elevated 
without design, refined without ceremony, elegant without 
fashion, and agreeable, because they are ornamented with 
sincerity, dignity, and religion, not because they are polished 
by art or education. Of such manners he hopes he may ob- 
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serve, without impropriety, that they possess the highest ad- 
vantages for universal application.' Though all critics ac- 
knowledge truth to general nature to be one of the trials 
as well of the poet's as of the painter's genius, yet peculiari- 
ties of manners, in the time and place in which the scene is 
laid, are no less essential. The passions which have so 
much concern in the story of every genuine epic poem, so far 
as they are human, are shared by mankind in common. 
But manners, and costume, and modes of thinking, are as va- 
rious and as contrariant, as the different caprices, and acci- 
dents, and degrees of mental cultivation, which are unfolded 
to us in the history of our species. Where the poet can seize 
upon these varieties, or even give such ideal peculiarities 
as do not violate probability, much is gained in point of nov- 
elty, while nothing is lost in the moral lessons, conveyed by 
the natural movements of those passions and affections, 
which are mainly concerned in the great action of the epic 
poem. 

Corresponding with the laws which the author prescribed 
to himself, in his Conquest of Canaan, he made every thing 
too common. There is little that is really distinctive, little 
that is truly oriental about any of his persons or scenes. 
A certain equable current of unexceptionable, and oftentimes 
pleasing thoughts and expressions, flows through the poem. 
It is occasionally animated, and in description, sometimes 
picturesque and poetical. The versification, though general- 
ly monotonous, having too little variety in the pauses, is for 
the most part uncommonly smooth. In the expression of strong 
emotion, there is an avoidance of all offensive extravagance, 
if it do not reach the genuine ardour or pathos of the highest 
order of poetry. Having said' thus much, we fear we 
have said all that is due to this poetical work ; nor do we 
say this to deduct any thing from the high and well deserved 
reputation of President Dwight. It is not the lot of a sin- 
gle man to excel in every thing ; and it is often our mis- 
fortune to make a false estimate of our own powers, and to 
stake too much of our intellectual wealth on the race, in 
which we are unable to reach the goal. 

Greenfield Hill is an irregular poem, descriptive, historical 
and didactic, in seven parts. It contains no small variety of 
matter, and is composed in divers metres. The poem opens 
with a pleasing picture of rural scenery and rustic life 5 but 
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the more familiar parts, ' the clergyman's advice to the vil- 
lagers,' and ' the farmer's advice to the villagers,' are, per- 
haps* better of their kind, than any other portions of the 
work. We cannot persuade ourselves, that the author added 
any thing to his poetical reputation, by this second trial ; 
though we are unwilling to say even this, to the dispraise of 
a book, which, if read for its useful practical lessons, and 
pure moral instructions, may be read with pleasure and pr.ifit. 

It is in his professional callings, that the friends of Dr. 
Dwight, and the friends of learning and piety, are to find the 
lasting records of his talents and usefulness. We do not 
mean that there are no incidental, tributary additions to his 
fame ; but it is in the main business of his life, as it should be, 
that we behold his shining excellences. Most of the active 
part of his life was devoted to the sacred office, and to aca- 
demical instruction ; and his reputation in both was remark- 
ably distinguished. 

Many of his public, occasional discourses were printed, 
while the circumstances attending them gave them peculiar 
interest. They furnish specimens of his successful cultiva- 
tion of pulpit eloquence, to which, we are told, by those who 
have enjoyed the privilege of his public services, he gave full 
effect by his delivery. We select the following passage, from 
the memoir of his life, for a summary account of his charac 
ter as a divine. 

' As a Minister and Preacher of the Gospel, it is not easy to 
convey an adequate idea of his characteristic excellence. Having 
keen compelled from the weakness of his eyes, to adopt the plan 
of preaching without notes; his sermons, except those designed 
for extraordinary occasions, were for the first twenty years 
chiefly unwritten. Usually, he barely noted the general divisions* 
and some of the most important and leading ideas. There is 
no doubt, that this mode had its peculiar advantages; nor that his 
Style and manner, as an extemporaneous preacher, were more 
popular and captivating, than at a later period, when his dis- 
courses were written at length. When unconfined by notes, the 
whole field of thought was before him. Into that field he enter- 
ed; conscious where his subject lay, and by what metes and 
bounds it was limited ; and enjoying' also that calm self-posses^ 
sion and confidence of success, which trial alone can give, and 
which every successive effort had only served to increase. With- 
in these limits, his powers had full scope, his imagination was left 
to range at will, his feelings were kindled, and his mind became in 

Vol. VII. No. s. " 4fi 
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the highest degree creative. Its conceptions were instantaneous ; 
its thoughts were new and striking; its deductions clear and 
irresistible ; and its images, exact representations of what his eye 
saw, living, speaking and acting. "W hen we add that these were 
accompanied by the utmost fluency and force of language, a 
piercing eye, a countenance deeply marked with intellect, a 
strong emphasis, a voice singular for its compass and melody, an 
enunciation remarkably clear and distinct, a person dignified and 
commanding, and gestures graceful and happy ; we need not in- 
form the reader that his pulpit efforts at this period possessed 
every characteristic of animated and powerful eloquence. Many 
instances of its effects upon large audiences are remembered and 
might easily be mentioned, which were most striking proofs of its 
power over the feelings and the conscience.' p. lxi, lxii. 

We have already adverted to the arduous and complicated 
duties which Dr. Dvvight was called to discharge, when he 
became president of Yale College. This is an office for 
which he appears to have been peculiarly qualified. His 
general information, his uncommon fluency, and his power 
of rapid transition from one subject or pursuit to another, 
produced a strong impression on others of his extraordinary 
abilities, while, at the same time, it enabled him to make the 
best use of his knowledge, and to draw at pleasure from his 
own intellectual resources. Accordingly, we find that he com- 
manded great admiration, as well from strangers and transient 
acquaintances, as from his pupils, and from those who were 
associated with him in office. 

The labours he performed, which partly pertained to his 
station, and partly were voluntary, are described in the fol- 
lowing account, by his biographer. 

' President Dwight's talents as an Instructor, were no where 
more conspicuous than in the recitation-room of the senior class. 
' The year commenced with the study of Bhetoric, in which the 
Leclures of Blair were the Text-Book. The questions naturally 
arising from the lesson were first answered ; and the principles 
of the author freely examined. This usually occupied not more 
than half an hour : and was succeeded by a familiar extempora- 
neous lecture on the subject, which filled up the residue of the 
two hours commonly devoted to his recitations. This lecture 
was often enlivened hy anecdote and humour, and interspersed 
with striking illustrations. It frequently exhibited lively sallies 
of the imagination, and occasionally high specimens of eloquence. 
Vet it was in fact, though not in form, a regular dissertation, a 
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connected chain of powerful reasoning, calculated to leave a dis- 
tinct and permanent impression on the mind When the course 
of rhetoric was completed, that of Logic and Metaphysics suc- 
ceeded; in which the regular text-books were Duncan, and 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding After this follow- 
ed Ethics; when Paley's Moral Philosophy was studied. In 
these recitations, also, a similar method was adopted Those 
three courses occupied three days in the week through the year. 
On each of these days the class exhibited written compositions. 
Two more were devoted to forensic disputation. The discussions 
of the students were commonly written, but at times extempora- 
neous. When these discussions were finished, the President 
closed the debate, in an argument giving a comprehensive view of 
the question ; and occupying, according to its importance, some- 
times the space of half an hour, and sometimes that of several 
recitations. The series of questions thus discussed usually in- 
volved the more important disputable points in science, politics, 
morals, and theology. Many of his decisions, as specimens of 
reasoning and eloquence, were not surpassed by his happiest pub- 
lic efforts. On Saturday, Vincent's • Exposition of the Shorter 
Catechism' was recited. The lesson terminated in a few minutes, 
and was followed by a Theological Lecture on the subject. At the 
close, he heard Declamations The students regularly looked 
forward to the Senior Year as peculiarly interesting and import- 
ant ; in which their minds were to be disciplined and furnished 
for action. No compulsion was necessary to secure theii presence 
in the recitation-room. Even those who had previously been in- 
dolent attended of choice. In each of the four courses of Rhetoric, 
Logic, and Metaphysics, Ethics and Theology, as taught in Vin- 
cent ; he spent more time in instructing his class than is custo- 
marily spent in the regular lectures of Professors in those 
sciences. In addition to this, he was the stated Preacher twice 
on the sabbath ; addressed the students at length in the Theolo- 
gical Chamber on Saturday evening ; superintended the general 
administration of the College government; wrote by the assist- 
ance of his pupils or of a regular amanuensis almost all the works 
which he ever wrote ; and attended with marked punctuality to 
all the calls ot civility and friendship It ought hereto be remem- 
bered, that for the first twenty years of his Presidency he was 
rarely able, to read so much as a single chapter in the Bible in the 
twenty -four hours.' p. lx, lxi. 

Such are some of the prominent parts of the life and lite-, 
rary character of President Dwight. Those who would 
know more, we refer to the Memoir of his life. We have 
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already said it is a very interesting biographical account. It 
is also well arranged, well proportioned in its parts, and con- 
tains nothing that has wearied us by its prolixity. One thing 
however, it becomes us to mention, by way of caution to 
those who perform such a delicate office, due to departed 
worth ; it is written too much in the strain of continued eulo- 
gy ; and too constantly abounds in superlatives. We know 
that it is difficult, while an event which has so deeply wound- 
ed private affection, and made such a lamentable chasm in 
society, is still recent, for the writer to recollect, that he is com- 
posing for the public at large, and recording a permanent 
memorial for the benefit of succeeding generations; but 
whatever be his private feelings and partialities, he ought 
constantly to keep those ends in view, and train himself by a 
course of self discipline for the arduous work. 

From the same leaning to overstrained panegyric, the 
author of the Memoir has either overlooked, or remained in 
voluntary ignorance of some important facts, by which he has 
done injustice to the memory of Dr. Dwight's learned prede- 
cessor. 

* Owing,' says he, ' to a variety of causes, which it is not 
necessary to enumerate, the state of Yale College, at the time 
of Dr. Dwight's accession to the office of president, was in 
many respects unhappy. Destitute in a great degree of pub- 
lic or private patronage, its numbers were reduced, its disci- 
pline w as relaxed, a looseness of moral and religious senti- 
ment had become fashionable, and its reputation had been for 
some time on the decline through the community.' 

So much official responsibility rests on the president of a 
college, in regard to its discipline, and on him depends in so 
great a degree the favour of the public and of individuals, 
that the above passage cannot well be interpreted, without 
implying a very essential defect of qualifications for his 
office, on the part of President Stiles. But the fact is, Yale 
College never received a greater degree of patronage, both 
public and private, during the same number of years, than 
while Dr. Stiles presided over the institution. At an early 
period of his presidency, Dr. Daniel Lathrop, of Norwich, 
bequeathed £500 to the college ; in consequence of which ad- 
dition to its funds, a new college edifice was soon erected. 
A few years afterwards, the Rev. Dr. Lockwood, of Andover, 
(Connecticut) < contributed £100 towards the completion of 
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the philosophical apparatus. A subscription was circulated* 
by which, in eluding the Doctor's donation, £300 were raised 
for the same purpose.'* At a later period, such public munifi- 
cence was extended to the seminary, as greatly increased its 
advantages and celebrity. In 1792, three years before the 
accession of Dr. Dwight, an act was passed by the legislature 
of the state, « for enlarging the powers and increasing the 
funds of Yale College ;' the passing of which was counte- 
nanced and facilitated by President Sciles. This conciliatory 
act, secured to the seminary, that ' public patronage,' which 
it had previously wanted. Part of the augmented funds was 
applied to the erection of another edifice, and part to the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics and natural philosophy, into which 
a professor was inducted. f 

In regard to the state of discipline, and the moral condition 
of the college, when Dr. Dwight came into office, we are of 
opinion, that they may be accounted for without ascribing 
any want of energy to its government. Some of us remem- 
ber how many sober people were intoxicated by the spirit of 
the French revolution ; how many volatile men and boys 
were carried away by the wind of new doctrine it introduced ; 
and how many, that were prone to be worse than others, came 
to loathe all social and domestic restraint, to scoff at every 
thing hallowed, and to worship only the reigning deities, 
« liberty and equality.' That a body of ardent young men 
should partake of tiie wildness, and even profligacy and pro- 
faneness of the times, however lamentable, is by no means 
surprising. While, therefore, great credit is due to Presi- 
dent Dwight for the powerful remedies he applied to thia 
diseased body, may v/e not suppose that the disorder was 
then near its crisis, and that, as in other instances, where the 
ordinary course was pursued, a reaction was already about 
to ensue, which would have restored it to its healthful state ? 

There is another incautious and unqualified statement, 
which we are sorry to be obliged to notice. 

« Until this time,' (that is, until the accession of Dr. Dwight) 
* through a mistaken policy, the students had not been allow- 
ed to discuss any question, which involved the inspiration of 
the scriptures ; from an apprehension that the examination 

* Holmes* life of President Stiles. Appendix containing ' a sketch of 
the history of Yale College,' p. S9?. 
f lb. p. 398, Sr, c . 
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of these points would expose them to the contagion of skepti- 
cism.' 

From what knowledge we had of the character of the late 
President Stiles, we were not a little surprised at this ac- 
count, and concluded that his views must have undergone a 
great change on the subject in question, after he became 
president of the college. While he was pastor of a church at 
Newport, a donation of books was made, through his hands, 
to Yale College; but, some of them being deistical, they 
were not admitted by the president into the library. * On 
this occasion, Dr. Stiles, in a letter to the president, respect- 
fully vindicates that free inquiry, for which protestants have 
made so noble a stand. It is true, said he, with this liberty, 
errours may be introduced ; but turn the tables, the propa- 
gation of truth may be prevented. Deism has gained such 
head in this age of licentious liberty, that it would be in vain 
to try to suppress it by hiding the deistical writings ; the 
only way is to come forth into the open field, and dispute the 
matter on even footing.'* 

It is does not appear, that he ever altered his opinion on 
this subject ; on the contrary, he was distinguished through 
life for indulging free inquiry himself, and encouraging it in 
others. We have been credibly informed, that the subject 
of infidelity was freely discussed in the academical exercises, 
during his presidency ; and we have seen minutes of a foren- 
sic disputation held before him, on the divine inspiration of 
the scriptures. 

We do not believe that the author of the memoir intended 
to iiijure the well earned reputation of so learned, and amiable, 
and pious a man, as the late Dr. Stiles ; but still there is an 
appearance of too great indifference to it, which is to be ex- 
plained by that overweening partiality towards President 
Dwight, to which we have already adverted ; a partiality 
which naturally tends to exaggeration on the one hand, and 
injustice on the other. 

The style of the Memoir in general, though somewhat con- 
strained and formal, and sometimes incorrect, is not deficient 
cither in vigour or animation ; but we perceive too frequently 
a kind of violent affirmation, by means of such adverbs as 
decidedly, absolutely, and the like, where they seem to be un- 
necessary, and convey to our ears and understanding no 

* Holmes' Life of President Stiles, p. 79. 
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impression of beauty or strength. We have noticed, also, 
several words which are not in good use ; among which we 
recollect, disorganisation, engagedness, conduct v. n. originate 
v. a. These may appear to be slight blemishes, but they are 
deserving of notice ; for it is useful to point out even small 
offences, v\ hich we would not have others imitate, and which 
may easily be avoided. 

We shall say but little of the series of sermons commenced 
in this first volume. They indicate a clear understanding 
and a vigorous mind, rather than any great extent of learn- 
ing or critical research. The author appear* familiar with 
the leading controversies that have prevailed among chris- 
tians, especially those of a metaphysical complexion, and 
exhibits his own views, for the most part, very distinctly. 
On some controverted points, however, his proofs and illus- 
trations are of too popular and declamatory a kind, for a 
didactic discourse. Such appears to hs to be the case in the 
sermon on the depravity of man, when we regard its connex- 
ion with the previous account of original sin ; for, whatever 
be our opinion concerning the doctrine of total depravity, 
it can never be proved by citing the private vices of mankind, 
or by declaiming against the corruptions of governments, the 
licentiousness of subjects, or the defects and perversions of reli- 
gion. On this last head, we offer the whole passage, which 
appears to us much too loose and theatrical for the dignity 
of the pulpit. 

' The doctrine (of depravity) is not less strongly evidenced by tlie 
Religion of Mankind. 

'With this subject I shall wind up the melancholy detail. Je- 
-movah cieated this world, stored it with the means of good, and 
filled it with rational and immortal beings. Instead of loving, 
serving, and adoring Him, they have worshipped Devils, the vilest 
of all beings, and alike his enemies and their own. Thcv have 
worshipped each other ; they have worshipped brutes ; they have 
worshipped vegetables. The smith has molten a god of gold ; the 
carpenter has hewn a god of wood; and millions have prostrated 
themselves to both in praise and prayer. To appease the anger 
of these gods, they have attempted to wash their sins away by 
ablutions, and to make atonement for them by penance. To 
these pods they have offered up countless Hecatombs ; and butch- 
ered, tortured, and burnt, their own children. Before these gods 
their religion has enjoined, and sanctioned, the unlimited pros- 
titution of matrons and virgins to casual lust and svs-tetnatised 
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pollution. The same religion has also sanctioned war and 
slaughter, plunder and devastation, fraud and perjury, seduction 
and violation, without bounds. Its persecutions have reddened 
the world with blood, and changed its countries into catacombs. 
On the pale horse, seen in the Apocalyptic vision, Death has gone 
before it; and Hell follotcivg after, has exulted in its deplorable 
follies, its crimes without number, and the miseries, which it has 
occasioned without end.' p. 544, 545. 

It is well known that Dr. Dwight was a celebrated preach- 
er, and that he sometimes, to a remarkable degree, roused 
the attention of his audience, and produced a strong excite- 
ment. We do not look in vain for specimens of eloquence in 
his sermons ; and though his eloquence is not in our opinion 
of a very chastened kind, and parts of his discourses are 
much better adapted for delivery, than for being read with a 
critical eye, yet we are disposed to allow him full credit for 
that kind of talents, which enabled him with such boldness 
and effect to assault the vices and bad passions of men, and 
to tell home-truths in such a way as shamed even the profli- 
gate and abandoned. Still, however, he is far from faultless, 
His metaphors and comparisons are drawn too often from 
vulgar and disgusting objects ; especially, and very frequent- 
ly, from swine and sties. Thus we are sometimes involun- 
tarily offended by a coarseness of manner, much more becom- 
ing in the satirist than in the divine. But apart from this, 
we meet, in the series of sermons, with examples of more 
refined eloquence, of which, if we had room, we should select 
several passages from the sermon on the « comparative influ- 
ence of atheism and Christianity.' And, in general, we think 
Dr. Dwight entitled to the praise of that degree of eloquence, 
which consists in a bold, vigorous, fluent, and glowing style ; 
though the vigour is sometimes impaired by redundancy of 
epithets, and the boldness is tarnished by unsightly images. 

The sermon on the < decrees of God' is distinguished by 
just and liberal sentiments ; and we have no where seen a 
more luminous view of this obscure subject, as concerned with 
the moral agency of man. 

Concerning the introduction of sin into the world, he says, 
after speaking of the various theories ; 

' I unite with those who assert, that God permitted the exist- 
ence of sit) ; or, in the scriptural language, that he has in times 
-past suffered all nations to ivalk in their own icays. It has not 
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ever been proved that these ways are not their own, in the most 
absolute sense ; nor, in the strictest metaphysical language, that 
God has not suffered all nations to walk in them ; nor that this, 
connected with such a superintendence and control, as invariably 
directs their conduct to ultimate good, and prevents it from ter- 
minating in ultimate evil, is not the whole of the immediate agen- 
cy of God, so far as sin is concerned. That this scheme does 
not in any degree ■ exhibit God as the author of sin, (as either the 
efficient or the guilty cause of sinful volitions) must, I think, be 
acknowledged by every man, who believes in the perfections and 
government of God. That he has permitted sin, and has not pre- 
vented its existence, are facts so evident, that they cannot become 
the subject of serious debate. At the same time I cannot but 
observe, that those, who, when they speak of God as the author 
of sin, mean to indicate these facts as the import of this phrase, 
use language in an unwarrantable, and, in my view, dangerous 
and mischievous manner.' 

Dr. Dwight had too much good sense to write a random 
discourse on this difficult subject, without even explaining the 
use of the word decrees ; and accordingly he thus expounds 
his views of the doctrine ; 

« It is observable, that the scriptures rarely speak of this sub- 
ject, under the name Decree. This word, and others derived 
from it, are used in the Old Testament twelve times with a refer- 
ence to God In each of these instances a particular determina- 
tion, or sentence, concerning a particular thing, is spoken of; and 
in no instance, that general determination, or system of deter- 
minations, usually denoted by this term in theological discussions. 
In the New Testament, the word, as referring to God, is not used 
at all. Whenever the subject of this doctrine is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, the words counsel, purpose, choice, pleasure, will, or 
some other equivalent words, are employed to express it. These 
words are, in my view, more adapted, in the exact metaphysical 
sense, to the subject, than the word decrees; and naturally lead 
the mind to more just conceptions of its nature. In accordance 
with this fact, I shall express my own views of it in this manner. 
What is commonly intended by the Decrees of God, is that choice, 
or pleasure, of the divine Mind, eternally and unchangeably inhe- 
rent in it, by which all things are brought into being.'' p. 228. 

We can afford space for a single paragraph only, of his an- 
swer to those, who contend that this doctrine destroys the 
free agency of rational creatures. 

Vol. VII. No. 3. 47 
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' All those, who make the objection, agree as well as others, that 
it is possible for a finite agent, possessed of certain supposable air 
tributes, and placed in certain supposable circumstances, to be free 
in the absolute sense. I shall take this for granted ; because, oth- 
erwise, the objection itself, and the debate founded on it, can nave 
neither place, nor meaning. We will suppose, then, such an 
agent to exist ; and to act, ivhile he lived, in a manner perfectly 
free : while, at the same time, no being knew, at all, in what man- 
ner he would act in any case tohatever. until his actions had exist' 
ed. In this case, he would undoubtedly be allowed to possess all 
possible advantages for acting with perfect freedom. Lest I 
should not be thought to be sufficiently particular, I will suppose his 
actions to be all absolutely contingent ; because some Philosophers 
suppose contingency to be an indispensable and inseparable attri- 
bute of a free action. We will, now, in the second place, suppose 
this agent, without any change in his powers, or his circumstances, 
in any other respect, to have all his actions, which, according to 
the former supposition are the freest possible, foreknown by God, 
or some other being I ask, whether they would be at all the lesa 
free, in consequence of being thus foreknown ? The powers, the 
circumstances, and the actions, of this agent, remain exactly the 
sa.i.e, as before ; the agent himself (for that is included in the 
supposition) being perfectly ignorant, that his actions are thus 
foreknown. Can it be perceived, that this foreknowledge aftects 
the nature of the actions in any manner, or the freedom of the 
agent ? To me it is clear, that it cannot ; because, in the case 
supposed, the foreknowledge has not the remotest influence on 
the agent, nor on his actions ; both he and they continuing to be 
exactly the same, in every respect whatever. On the contrary, 
all the possible influence of this foreknowledge is confined to the 
bosorrv of him, by whom it is possessed.' p. 249, 250. 

Discourses on dogmatical theology will of course be esti- 
mated differently, according to the opinions or prejudices of 
those who hear or read them. And if we cannot admit all the 
doctrines embraced in that part of the ' series of sermons' al- 
ready published, it cannot be expected that we should turn 
polemics, and combat the arguments by which they are 
supported. In general, we commend the spirit which the au- 
thor displays ; though we think he shews more clemency, 
when lie differs from those who pursue Calvinism to all its 
real or supposed consequences, than he does, when he cen- 
sures those who disbelieve the doctrines themselves from 
which they think those consequences legitimately flow. 
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We have already remarked cursorily on President D wight's 
style. We add only that it is too verbose ; that he had too 
many favourite, expressions ; and that he sometimes repeated 
the same or similar thoughts and illustrations. Thus in the 
first sermon, page 13. 

'Nor is this a full description of his amazing agency. He 
works every moment in every part of this vast whole ; moves ev- 
ery atom; expands every leaf; finishes eveiy blade of grass; 
erects every tree; conducts every particle of vapour, every drop 
of rain, and every flake of snow; guides every ray of light; 
breathes in every wind ; thunders in every storm ; wings the light- 
ning ; pours the streams and rivers ; empties the volcano ; heaves 
the ocean; and shakes the globe. In the universe of minds, he 
formed, he preserves, he animates, and he directs, all the mysteri- 
ous and wonderful powers of knowledge, virtue, and moral ac- 
tion, which fill up the infinite extent of his immense and eternal 
empire.' p. 13. 

Compare a passage, page 16. 

< Accordingly, we actually behold him alike animating the blade, 
the stem, and the leaf, in the vegetable kingdom; living in t e 
mite and the insect, the bird and the beast ; thundering marvel- 
lously with his voice ; sending lightnings with ram ; rolling the 
billows of the ocean ; making the earth to quake at his presence ; 
shining in the scars, glowing in the sun, and moving with his 
hand, the various worlds, which compose the universe. At the 
same time, his presence and agency are more sublimely visible in 
the universe of minds, in all the amazing powers of thought, affec- 
tion, and moral action, in the knowledge, virtue, and enjoyment, 
of the myriads, which form the peculiar kingdom of Jeho- 
vah.' p. 16. 

In taking leave of this volume of sermons, of which we 
have already said much more than we intended, we should 
not do justice to its distinguished author, without expressing 
our high gratification, in finding throughout an elevated 
standard of moral virtue, proposed to his youthful hearers, 
and those practical lessons inculcated, which- leave the im- 
pression, that the true design of religion is, to make a good 
man. And judging from the sermons in the volume before 
us, we do not hesitate to predict, that the series, when com- 
pletely published, will be a valuable memorial of the author, 
and reflect much honour upon the institution over which he 
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presided so long, and with such distinguished dignity and 
talents. 



Art. XVII. — The Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, one of the 
ministers qf Glasgow. Sixth edition. Andover; Mark 
Newman. 1818. 

To those persons who have carefully examined the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, it may seem that nothing was left to 
be done or hoped for to establish its credibility. The church 
has never- been left without a witness, and every unbeliever in 
every age has been met on his own ground, by an advocate 
for the faith. Every specious objection and apparent contra- 
diction, whether historical, moral or metaphysical, has been 
answered or explained, and there has not been, a surmise too 
frivolous or a cavil too contemptible to escape the notice of 
the Christian advocate. To mention only a few of the more 
modern writers; — the historical argument, as collected and ar- 
ranged by Lardner, is so full and so impartially displayed, 
that subsequent inquirers content themselves by referring to 
his works. All the lurking and insidious objections of an 
antecedent nature, arising from the strangeness of the Gos- 
pel scheme, as it appears to a mind not much habituated to 
reflection, are completely obviated and show n to be unreasona- 
ble in the Analogy of Butler- ; — and to conclude and settle the 
question, there is the work of I'aley, in which the topics of 
the argument are collected and arranged, with such com- 
prehensive thought — in a style so clear, in a method so lumi- 
nous, and withal in a temper and manner so dispassionate 
and candid, that the mind rests upon the conclusion with 
scarcely less assurance than on the results of strict demon- 
stration. What their remains to be done, but repeat what 
these masters and guides have stated before, with the great 
hazard of stating it worse ? 

But though we do not expect that any great additions will 
be made to the argument, it does not therefore follow, that 
the friends of Revelation should remain contented with the 
labours of their predecessors. While the human nrind ad- 
vances in improvement, new modes of thinking will from 
time to time prevail ; as knowledge increases, new relations 



